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The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By Wil- 
liam Flavelle Monypenny. Vol. I, 1804-1837. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. ix, 401.) 

Not much of importance is added to our knowledge of English polit- 
ical history through the appearance of the first volume of Mr. Mony- 
penny 's life of Disraeli. In this volume the story is carried only to 
1837 — to the moment when Disraeli, then thirty-three years of age, 
made his first entry into Parliament. This was in fact a most suitable 
point to bring the first volume to a close; for it was the culmination 
of a series of efforts on the part of Disraeli to enter public life which 
began in 1832, when Disraeli offered himself for election at High Wy- 
combe. During the five years that followed Disraeli appeared as a 
candidate for Parliamentary honors no less than six times, and it was 
his seventh attempt that finally resulted successfully in 1837. During 
the whole of this time, Disraeli can only be described as a political ad- 
venturer. Until shortly before his election for Maidstone he had for- 
mally allied himself with neither political party. In his earliest polit- 
ical utterances he might sometimes have been mistaken for a radical 
reformer — almost a revolutionist — and at one time he was somewhat 
closely associated with Durham, the most prominent Radical in the 
Grey Whig Cabinet. But for the Whigs, Disraeii never had any love. 
He saw from the first the impossibility of a rank outsider — a man as 
remote as possible from the aristocratic landed families who constituted 
the governing section of the Whig party — ever attaining high political 
position in a Whig Government ; and, while Mr. Monypenny makes out 
a fair case for the possession by Disraeli of conscientious convictions 
and real political principles, it is much more evident that his leading 
motive was ever self-advancement, and a desire for prominence and 
power. 

The Tory party, from the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
offered a more promising field for talented men not of the aristocracy 
than did the Whig party. Periodically, after every long term of power, 
the Tory party uses up its Cabinet material, and is obliged to look 
around for promising young men to recruit its ranks. Peel was not 
persona grata to the older aristocrats nor even to the petty country 
squires with whom he was associated in the Tory ranks; but Peel 
was the salvation of the Tory party after the passage of the Reform 
Bill, and when Peel disappeared from the scene in 1850, room was 
made for the new leader who entered Parliament in 1837, but who, 
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as early as 1834, had expressed to Lord Melbourne his determination 
to be Prime Minister. 

The greater part of Mr. Monypenny's first volume is taken up with 
Disraeli's early novels, his travels on the Continent of Europe, and his 
occasional excursions into politics. It must be acknowledged that in 
these pages the bombastic, affected, self-glorifying young man becomes 
a little wearisome. Clever he was beyond any doubt, but there was 
little in the first thirty-five years of his life to show any real genius. 
The novels he wrote during this part of his career — Vivian Grey, Con- 
tarini Fleming, Coningsby, Henrietta Temple, and Venetia — all con- 
tain sparks of genius; but the divine fire is not sufficient to last out to 
the end of the story. Usually all there is of inspiration in these earlier 
novels of Disraeli is contained in the first volume, and the other two are 
in nearly every case best described by Mr. Gladstone's monosyllable, 
applied to Vivian Grey — "trash." Disraeli's letters to his sister 
Sarah are probably the frankest self-revelations of his peculiarly un- 
frank character. Never even to himself was Disraeli completely honest 
and sincere. Constant affectation and posing had apparently early 
destroyed his capacity for frankness. To his sister Sarah, however, 
he showed himself in all his moods of self-glorification and of depres- 
sion. He was deeply attached to his only sister, and his affection took 
on a tenderer coloring when his friend and his sister's fianc6, William 
Meredith, died during a visit to Cairo with Disraeli in 1831. Disraeli's 
affection for his sister, and his tender consideration for his mother 
and his deep regard and respect for his father are the most human 
qualities brought out in his character by Mr. Monypenny's new 
volume. Without these redeeming traits it would be hard— on the 
basis of the letters and extracts selected by Mr. Monypenny — to 
come to any other judgment of Disraeli than that he was a self-seek- 
ing, political adventurer, with no enthusiasm for any cause, lacking 
even in ordinary patriotism, not much to be counted upon by friend or 
colleague, of whom the best that could be said was that he was un- 
doubtedly brilliantly clever, and that never could he be overlooked 
or forgotten. 

A. G. Porritt. 



